upon my heart all at once, giving it no rest. A strange chaos
began to trouble my whole being. But that spiritual commo-
tion could not upset my balance altogether. I was too dreamy
and that saved me.
When mother's illness was over, our long talks and evening
interviews were at an end; we succeeded sometimes in ex-
changing words, .often trivial and of little consequence, but I
was fond of giving everything its significance, its peculiar
underlying value. My life was full, I was happy, calmly,
quietly happy. So passed several weeks. . . .
One day old Pokrovsky came to see us. He talked to us
for a long time, was exceptionally gay, cheerful and com-
municative, he laughed, made jokes after his fashion, and at
last explained the mystery of his ecstatic condition, and told
us that that day week would be Petinka's birthday and that
for the occasion he should come and see his son; that he
should put on a new waistcoat and that his wife had promised
to buy him new boots. In fact, the old man was completely
happy and chatted away of everything in his mind. His birth-
day! That birthday gave me no rest day or night, I made
up my mind to give Pokrovsky something as a sign of my
affection. But what? At last I thought of giving him books.
I knew he wanted to have Pushkin's works in the latest, com-
plete edition, and I decided to buy Pushkin. I had thirty
roubles of my own money earned by needlework. The money
had been saved up to buy me a dress. I promptly sent old
Matrona, our cook, to find out what the whole of Pushkin
cost. Alas! The price of the eleven volumes, including the
cost of binding, was at least sixty roubles. Where could I get
the money? I thought and thought and did not know what
to decide upon. I did not want to ask mother. Of course
mother would have certainly helped fne; but then everyone in
the house would have known of our present; besides, the
present would have become a token of gratitude in repayment
for all that Pokrovsky had done for us during the past year.
I wanted to give it alone and no one else to know of it. And
for what he had done ior me I wanted to be indebted to him
for ever without any sort of repayment except my affection.
At last I found a way out of my difficulty.
I knew at the second-hand shops in the Gostiny Dvor one
could sometimes, with a little bargaining, buy at half-price a
book hardly the worse for wear and almost completely new. I
resolved to visit the Gostiny Dvor. As it happened, next day